AN ASPECT OF THE FORGER’S ART IN EARLY 
ISLAMIC POETRY 


By W. ‘Ararat 


A study of the poetry of the Stra shows that a high proportion of it is the 
work of more or less professional forgers who supplied narrators with poems 
especially prepared to suit the narrative and appeal to the audience whose 
outlook towards the events of early Islam had undergone considerable change. 
Two or three generations after the final victory of Islam and the death of the 
Prophet, the persons as well as the events of that era were becoming part of past 
history. Past events had begun to take a different form and when viewed across 
the years they appeared like a panorama in which only certain high points were 
visible, and different landmarks were differently placed in relation to each other. 
Time had produced a shift of mterest and a change in outlook, and certain 
persons were becoming more legendary and less human. 

Again, the first century or so was very eventful. There were changes, 
political and otherwise. Sects as well as parties came into being and new 
interests as well as new modes of thought appeared. All these had their effect 
on the form which the S?ra finally took, and in particular on the poetry that 
was used to embellish it. The vast majority of the poetry that was composed 
at the time of the events themselves was lost during the eventful years which 
followed or was overwhelmed by other verse composed during those years on 
events which, to a large extent, involved the same tribes. 

The narrative had to be supplied with poetry, not only because poetry was 
an effective accompaniment, but also because it was expected. The narrators 
had to embellish their story with suitable poems in order to emphasize important, 
sentimental, or dramatic moments. They had to provide elegies on the Muslim 
dead, suitable to the new outlook, and to arrange exchanges of poems—another 
instance, no doubt, of emphasizing the dramatic element. Such verse reflected 
not only what a later generation thought, but also their own idea of what took 
place earlier. Those who supplied the verse were sometimes mere versifiers with 
no political, sectarian, tribal, or other affiliation. In other cases they held strong 
views and served a clear purpose. 

It can be clearly seen that a number of persons must have been responsible 
for what can be classed as spurious poetry, and that the quality of the verse 
varies, On the whole, however, the work of the forger is very inferior. Allowing 
for those who had particular sentiments which they wanted to express from 
whatever motive—and some of them display greater ability as versifiers—the 
forger’s task was generally to produce lines of verse embodying certain material. 
In its simplest form, this material may be no more than part of the narrative, 
put into verse. This being the aim, and the audience evidently having become 
more receptive and less discriminating, these forgeries usually betray extreme 
inferiority. The rules of grammar, syntax, and idiom are often subjected to the 
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metre, and even proper names are altered. Padding abounds and balance and 
good sense are often disregarded. 

The forger is also betrayed by what may be termed unconscious lapses, such 
as exhibiting Muslim sentiments or ideas in a crystallized or more sophisticated 
form such as came into being after the final victory of Islam, using Qur’anic 
expressions, or words which came into being in that sense in the days of the 
forger ; referring to the Prophet in terms of unqualified reverence in poems 
which are presented as a polytheist attack on him; or attributing to 
a Himyarite king lines in the same language and style as were used for a 
Qurashite. Shi‘ite or Hashimite sentiments are usually clear, and poems with 
such sentiments often direct the praise, which is generously given, to the family 
of the Prophet. To this category belong the comparatively large number of 
elegies on Hamza and Ja‘far, who would be considered the first of a long list of 
martyrs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the Sira poetry is the number of 
polemical pairs of poems. A pair of these is usually presented as an attack from 
one side and a counterblast by a poet from the other camp. Ibn Hisham’s 
authorities ! expressed doubt about the authenticity of many of them, though 
. that does not mean that they accepted the rest. Of four such poems on the 
battle of Badr, for example, these authorities expressly rejected two, but in 
a remark 2 in the introduction to one poem on Badr, doubt was generally cast 
on all others. 

Although these poems are the work of more than one person, a large number 
of them show clear marks of one hand ; one poet is usually responsible for the 
pair. Allowing for differences in ‘ craftsmanship ’, and the ability of the poet 
responsible, more often than not these poems show definite characteristics. 
They are generally comparatively long, and a pair are usually exactly or very 
nearly equal in length. They ‘ drag’ and narrate events or list names as though 
from a book. Throughout they are cold, and lack feeling. Often they betray 
their real nature in the manner already referred to. More often than not the 
pair follow the same distinct pattern and the lines of one correspond to the other 
with mathematical precision—clearly the plan of the forger. Often the poems 
show a religious devotion of a more sophisticated kind than one expects from 
the followers of the Prophet in the early stages of Islam. They often show 
sentimentality, and above all they often contain a number of hackneyed phrases 
which act as unmistakable signs, especially in the opening lines. 

It would be of interest to examine one such pair of polemical poems ? which 
is in many ways typical, and which at the same time exhibits clearly many of the 
characteristics of forged poetry. The occasion is the siege of Medina, and one 
poem is attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra, the Meccan polytheist poet, while the 

1 See the article ‘ Early critics of the authenticity of the poetry of the Stra’, by the present 
writer, BSOAS, xx1, 3, 1958, 453-63. 

2 Stra (ed. Wiistenfeld), 534. 


3 Both poems are in Stra, 702-3. See also Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld) no. x1v, 
and (ed. Bargiiqi, Cairo, 1929) p. 11. 
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other is ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit. Few pairs of poems show more clearly 
the unmistakable signs of one author. 


I (Ibn al-Ziba‘ra) 
ele’ cals hs Jab 
HL bY dang Cac! YI 
ot bl iw og 
Le LA ge ie, 
La % penal tL 
whee Joe pole ce re) 
whty pls es 
AS Gol abl 
CN eas ph Apts 
ob As "5 4s 
Isl Juiey ail Og 
ls yt As a 
eer, eo ol re) “alee, 
ave bn US bus 
whey he ve 
II (Hassan b. Thabit) 4 
wl yl ph 
rly Ail. Js reas 
Sie! ar opens! au 
els Sotd| Lol nee 
hae Tye yal tae gp 
le ( Solps G pall ui 
er Aust Oy bade 
eee, i JSywsSl J 
Lae de rei p>) 


LY ie tL, ages 


Liga Caylee le Shull Um 
Ler “ad os Ls 
Le sb Ss duis fa 
Anas op gat bb SG Sb 
ee paler eb S51, 
ew cydelie iS tail 
“iy tee Leal oy tl oe 
Ka gt sys oltl 43 
ste Sah gle IS 
Led eel Grd OL 
Wy A5yly Lys yoyy 13) > 


(fame als They ee 


‘pil “doe? ror Wot 
rer ot ole “GotLt Ny 


eh eLall so ~ oa 
"dag le co "a 
po tI k, Cu) Ads 
bie a dS S% bull eed 
si ly SY St “p yadl “ELth 
ee | ee renk Vy ylaw 
rd oe ot tae “Ute 
ash Aad yoy 13) go> 
maul oe Linde lgtey 


ee Oe Mawar por: 


4 The Stra version is given here. Line 2 does not occur in the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. 
Other differences between the version of the Stra and that of the Diwan are few and do not affect 
the argument. 
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oly “yom ol re) et ut etl oll ay gh 
ha Se ya deg eer Gb Iyed bh Le oy 
ere wih Us “daly Al +, fe ws ly 
oi pel, “es AN Ae) (Se ci olgall Gle 
Lin oa ol aS g olf a ade Zliastl gle 


In form the two poems correspond to a remarkable degree of exactitude. 
The version of Hassan’s poem found in the Diwdns is 14 les, but Ibn Ishaq’s 
version is 15, thus making it exactly the same number of lines as its opposite. 
The extra line > begins with the same word as that corresponding to it in the 
other poem, and treats of the same point. 

Tbn al-Ziba‘ra’s poem begins traditionally with the mention of the traces 
(Il. 1-3). In 1. 4 the poet exhorts himself to abandon these memories and to 
relate the achievements of and to praise the army that marched ‘from the 
idols’ (1. 5), ‘ the idols of Mecca ’, making for Yathrib (1. 6). The army is then 
described. in traditional terms (ll. 7-9) and the leaders ‘Uyaina and Abi Sufyan, 
here called by his first name, Sakhr, which is better suited to the metre, are 
mentioned and praised (ll. 10-11). The result of the campaign is stated in 
ll. 12-15. Having come to Medina and stayed ‘a month and ten days’ 
attempting to overwhelm Muhammad, they announced their intention to depart 
on the day the Muslims were almost certain of defeat ; or as the poet puts it ‘ on 
the morning when you (the Muslims) said ‘‘ we almost joined the frustrated ” ’. 
Had it not been for the trenches they would have left many dead (1. 15). 

The poem attributed to Hassan b. Thabit opens similarly with memories 
provoked by the traces, which end with the same exhortation to abandon the 
subject of the deserted encampment (1. 4) and to complain of his cares unto 
God (1. 5). 

In this part, the parallelism between both poems is clear and precise. In 
each poem the imperative is used for ‘ abandon this (subject) ’ as well as the 
exhortation to start another theme. In the first poem the poet is exhorted to 
‘relate and praise the achievement’ of a certain host ‘ who marched together 
from the idols’: in the second poem he is exhorted to ‘ complain unto God of 
cares’ and ‘of what he sees of a host gathered together in anger’, to give 
a literal translation. Some of the words used are the same as in poem I. 

The description of the army follows inl. 10 and 1.7. The latter is of special 
interest because it has an exact parallel in the other poem. Line 10 in the poem 
attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra is 


£ ; 

lpNI Lb “ee, os dip “ald “Rote “te 
and |. 7 in the poem ascribed to Hassan 

vip Ge Oy ses rd oo ob “date “Ghee 


5 Line 2 corresponds to |. 3 in Ibn al-Ziba‘ra’s poem. 
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These minor changes were dictated by the metre as a result of the slight varia- 
tion which the poet introduced. 

Lines 8-12 tell of the result of the campaign. ‘ And when they came to 
Medina and hoped to kill the Prophet and win the spoils, and were in a position 
to overpower us by virtue of their force, they were repulsed (1. 9) by the tempest 
which blew and scattered them, and by the help of “ the soldiers of thy Lord, 
the Lord of all lords ”’ (1. 10). Thus God saved the Believers the need to fight 
them and rewarded them well (1. 11). After they were nearly driven to despair, 
the gathered host of (their enemies) were scattered by the help which God sent 
down (1. 12)’. 

Here one can see clearly the exact correspondence between this and the 
parallel section in the other poem (ll. 12 ff.) which also deals with what 
happened. Line 12 of Ibn al-Ziba‘ra’s poem and 1. 8 of the other correspond so 
exactly that in the first hemistich of both of them only one word is different, 
or to be exact, only a single letter of that word. The two lines are : 


poem I, 1. 12 


whedon et SS ed enrerce (aera) aeees 
poem II, 1.8 
PIS etey Spl Vr tyly AMT Wyoyy 13) > 


Another parallel is found in the idea of victory coming after despair in the 
lines already summarized (ll. 8 and 11), and in poem I, ll. 12 and 14. Similarly in 
the allegedly ‘Islamic’ poem, victory is expressly attributed to divine aid, while 
in the poem attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra, a point is made of the trenches as the 
means that saved Medina. 

Again it is clear that ‘Muhammad and his companions ’, in 1. 13 of poem I 
is re-echoed in |. 13 of the other poem. 

The last lines of the poem ascribed to Hassan express the effect of the 
victory on the Muslims—how it pleased Muhammad and his companions and 
humiliated the unbelievers, who are described in uncomplimentary terms in the 
last two lines of the poem. This description of them is no doubt the counterpart 
of the complimentary description of the attacking host in ll. 8-10 of the poem 
attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra. 

It is possible to summarize the parallels between the two poems as follows : 

Poem I attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra Poem II attributed to Hassan 


ll. 1-6 correspond to 1-6 
1. 10 corresponds to 7 

Il, 12-15 correspond to 8-12 
I. 7-9, 11 correspond to 13-15 


The real importance of these parallelisms is that they are not in any way 
arguments advanced by one and refuted by the other. They are merely the 
same material available to one person who is trying to present it from both 
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points of view. There is varied evidence of lack of subtlety in the whole opera- 
tion. It is remarkable that there is no indication whatever that either of these 
two poems which are supposed to be a boast and a reply to it presumed the 
pre-existence of the other. It is perfectly clear that one man at one ‘sitting’ 
composed both poems. 

Yet more and varied evidence can be found to reveal the forgery. Of the 
poem attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra there is no need to point out more than 
the fact that the poet betrays himself by the use of the word ‘ al-Ahzab’ for the 
attacking army, a name which a member of the opposite camp would not be 
flattered to use, and which most probably became generally used later: and 
by the use of the word ‘ al-Madina ’, also an Islamic name ® which must have 
taken time to become current, and which it is doubtful whether even a Muslim 
poet of that date would use in the same matter-of-course manner. In a previous 
line he had referred to it as Yathrib. Lastly, the forger is betrayed by the 
complimentary terms in which he mentions Muhammad and his companions— 
‘the best companions’ (1. 13). 

In the case of both poems it is clear that there is a lapse of time which 
separates the poet from the events described. The poet simply has certain 
material which he is working into shape, and it is obvious that he is a Muslim. 
There is not the feeling which springs from personal connexion with the event, 
For the most part this is clear in the poet’s use of the third person, but even 
when the first person is used, in ll. 9 and 12 of the poem attributed to Hassan, 
it does not have the ring of truth. It is just one more case of the narrator’s 
material put into verse. 

Looking closely at the poem attributed to Hassan, one could reiterate the 
remarks already made on the use of the words ‘ Ahzab’ and ‘ Madina’. Next 
one notices that all the credit is given to the tempest and the angels, an attitude 
which is hardly possible, especially when the disappointed host were tribes from 
Ma‘add who were attempting to conquer a Yamanite city. It is difficult to 
believe that even the most devout Muslim of that time would completely forgo 
his share of the credit and let pass an opportunity for boasting and taunting the 
Qurashites. Nor indeed was it considered irreligious to boast of services 
rendered to the Faith or of great deeds done in its cause. 

On the whole the diction of the poems is commonplace and the structure 
weak, the lines have no power and are full of padding. The weakness of the 
structure of the poems is well matched to the weak spirit it reflects. Weakness, 
artificiality, or padding, or all three are clear in every line. Further illustrations 
can be quoted from both poems, but perhaps enough has been said to show that 
neither Ibn al-Ziba‘ra nor Hassan b. Thabit was responsible for either poem, and 
that one forger composed them in a later age, and in one effort. 


§ One need not doubt that Yathrib was referred to as Madina in the same way Mecca was 
balad or al-balad, but it is only after the coming of Islam that al-Madina as a name ousted Yathrib. 


